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are available if need be. It is the need of commerce and
employment, as has been reiterated here, that compel us
to hold to what we rightfully have, and keep the means
available to do so.

Suffice it there to say here in this connection, that our
very small Army of to-day has more to be responsible for
if need be, than at any time within the last hundred years,
and as a character and citizen building machine, it too
is "worth the money'.

The outstanding position with regard to overseas responsi-
bility of our Regular Army has always been Jndia; and
the re-garrisoning of India after the Indian Mutiny and
since the approach of Russia has been a formidable drag.
Indeed the needs for re-inforcing India on occasion, is
still one of the major problems, while the yearly toll of
drafts to maintain the 60,000 troops in that vast continent
has always made the work of maintaining an army in being
in Britain an extraordinarily difficult matter. The strain
it puts on the officers and training establishments in Britain
are in many ways colossal. Without the reservist the
admirable young corps in this country are not fighting
concerns.

However, that is part and parcel of all Continental systems,
and has long been accepted without a murmur. In the
crisis before the War, however, the British General Staff
began to feel that the British Army at Home had something
more to exist for than the maintenance of drafts and re-
inforcements for India. Happily the wonderful efficiency
of the reservists and mobilization machine did succeed in
sending into Europe the finest spear-head to a national
Army that the world had yet seen.

The military problems of India are a study by them-
selves and must be glanced at here before we can voice
conclusions.

One point to remember is this, viz. that the maintmaiyr
of India being the prime consideration, it has always heat